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The breeding biology of Little Egret Egretta garzetta was studied during 1999-2002 in Kerala, southern India. 
Investigations were made early in the monsoon to locate nesting colonies, and some of these selected for further study. 
Characteristics of the nest and eggs, incubation, and the data on hatching were recorded. In building the nests, the birds 
used materials ranging from 19.18 to 36.64 cm in length, from 35 plant species. Clutch size varied from 2 to 6,4 being 
the most common. Hatching success was about 74%. As in adult birds, the food of the nestlings was mainly fish. Both 
the parents took part in feeding the young. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Little Egret Egretta garzetta (Order Ciconiiformes, 
Family Ardeidae) is a snow white bird frequenting a variety 
of wetlands such as paddy fields, marshes, jheels, rivers and 
tidal mudflats. It feeds on a variety of organisms which are 
mainly aquatic, like fishes, insects and frogs (Ali and Ripley 
1968). Studies of nest-site selection by Little Egret Egretta 
garzetta have been previously conducted in subtropical North 
America and in southern Europe (Arendt and Arendt 1988; 
Kazantzidis et al. 1997). Little Egret, a widely seen species, 
is less documented except for limited data by Hilaluddin et 
al. (2003). The present study was an attempt to examine the 
breeding biology of Little Egret in Kerala, southern India. 

STUDY AREA AND METHODOLOGY 

Observations were made in breeding colonies in Kerala, 
at Shoranur (10° 45' 27.7" N; 76° 16' 23.2" E), Ottapalam 
(10° 46' 14.7" N; 76° 22' 40.8" E) and Pattambi (10° 48' 
11.0" N; 76° 11' 00.3" E) in Palakkad district, at Panamaram 
(11° 44' 22.8" N; 76° 04' 26.4" E) and Meenangadi (11° 39' 
34.4" N; 76° 10' 21.3" E) in Wayanad district, and Kizhissery 
(11° 10' 28.5" N; 76° 00’ 00.3" E) and Melattur (11° 03' 
02.7" N; 76° 16' 37.2" E) in Malappuram district from 1992- 
2002. The majority of observations were made in the breeding 
colony in a residential area at Pattambi, where the birds were 
familiar with people’s movement and access to the nests for 
observation was rather easy. 

In the study sites, nesting trees were numbered, and 
some nests were individually marked with plates, as 
camouflaged as possible. The nests were watched over on a 
day-to-day basis during the egg-laying period; at four to five- 
day intervals during incubation and at weekly intervals from 
hatching to 24 days. Regular observations on the nests were 


made from the top of the nearest building or vantage point 
using binoculars. Observations on plumage and colour of the 
nestlings were also made. 

RESULTS 

Breeding Season 

The Little Egrets usually breeds from July to September, 
corresponding with the onset of Southwest monsoon. The 
peak nesting was in August. The last batch of fledglings left 
the nest by mid-October. 

Location of heronries 

At Shoranur, the nesting sites were on trees located near 
the platform of Shoranur railway junction. Nests at Ottapalam 
and Panamaram were in a colony with other egret species. 
The nests at Melattur were in the police station compound 
near the bus stop in the town, and the nests at Kizhissery 
were similarly located in the town. At Pattambi, where 
intensive observations were made, the four colonies were 
located in the town along the banks of the river 
Bharathapuzha. Of these, one was in a temple premise and 
the others near to human residences. Temples, police station 
and railway station were seen to be secure breeding grounds 
for the egrets due to the protection by the concerned authorities 
against direct human intrusion. 

Nest-site selection and nest location 

Finding a nest site is a joint effort by both sexes. After 
selecting a suitable site, the pair remained at the site. During 
nest building, the pair is seen close together, the male 
collecting and passing the nest material to the female who 
arranges the material to form the nest. The female arranges 
the nest materials in a crisscross fashion to form the nest; 
after which courtship follows, culminating in copulation. 
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Thereafter, the female (mostly) remained in the vicinity of 
the nest site, while the other flew off to collect more nest 
material. The nests of Little Egret were of platform type, made 
of a loose network of twigs, compact at the base and loose at 
the periphery. Most of the nest material was collected from 
the adjacent areas. Twigs were also collected from the nesting 
tree and used, but rarely. 

The nests were usually built on upwardly directed forks 
of two to five branches, both inside and on the periphery of 
the crown of the nesting tree. Foliage covered the nests, and 
they were not usually exposed to the sky. Most of the nests 
were either on quaternary or smaller branches. The average 
thickness of the branches on which nests were placed was 
18.3 cm (n=l 0). The number of nests per tree depends on the 
availability of branched forks on the tree. A huge tamarind 
tree that had 12 nests of Little Egret (Table 1) also supported 
more than 50 nests of Little Cormorant Phalacrocorax niger, 
as suitable forks were available for placing nests. The nests 
of Little Egret were built at 4-8 m above ground level. Of the 
63 nests seen at Pattambi, the higher ones were on Cocos 
nucifera and Thespesia populnea, while the lower ones were 
on Azadirachta indica, Bambusa arundinacea, and Pongamia 
pinnata. The birds used 15 dilferent species of trees for nesting 
(Tables 1 and 2). 

Little Egrets also nested in colonies with other colonial 
nesting birds. One of the nesting colonies in Pattambi town in 
the temple premises was on an Aegle mannelos tree close to 
the Pattambi-Kunnamkulam road. This tree had 10 nests of 
Little Egret, 5 of Intermediate Egret Egretta intermedia, 3 of 
Great Egret Egretta alba and 14 of Little Cormorant. Large 
Egret occupied the top of the tree, whereas the nests of Inter¬ 
mediate Egret, Little Egret and Little Cormorant were placed 


Table 2: Heronries of Little Egret studied during 2001-2003 


No 

Location 

No. of Nests 

(Little Egret) 

Tree species 

Nests of associated species 

1 

Pattambi 

63 

(See Table 1) 

Little Cormorant (158); Great Egret (15); Intermediate Egret (11) 

2 

Ottapalam 

8 

Mangifera indica 

Little Cormorant (5) 

3 

Shoranur railway station 

40 

Pongamia pinnata, 
Thespesia populnea and 
Azadirachta indica 

Little Cormorant (52); Great Egret (1) 

4 

Meonangadi 

15 

Mangifera indica 

Little Cormorants (22) 

5 

Panamaram 

10 

Bambusa arundinacea 

Intermediate Egret (50); Great Egret (2); 

Black-crowned Night-Heron (10) 

6 

Kizhissery 

60 

Tamarindus indices, 
Artocarpus heterophylla, 
Mangifera indica 

Indian Pond-Heron (32); Black- crowned Night-Heron (35); 

Little Cormorants (32) 

7 

Meiattur 

16 

Artocarpus heterophylla, 
Mangifera indica 

Indian Pond-Heron (12); Little Cormorant (22) 
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Table 1: Little Egret nesting trees at Pattambi, 2000-2001 



Nests 

Height (m) 

Cocos nucifera 

1 

8 

Syzygium cumini 

1 

7 

Azadirachta indica 

2 

4 

Terminalia catappa 

2 

5 

Areca catechu 

2 

5 

Bambusa arundinacea 

3 

4 

Pongamia pinnata 

3 

4.5 

Strychnos nux-vomica 

3 

5 

Cipadessa baccifera (Melia baccifera) 

3 

5 

Artocarpus heterophylla 

3 

5 

Erythrina sp. 

4 

6 

Mangifera indica 

6 

6.5 

Thespesia populnea 

8 

8 

Aegle marmelos 

10 

6-7 

Tamarindus indicus 

12 

6-7 


just below, in a more or less interspersed manner. The distance 
among adjacent nests of the same species was less than a metre, 
whereas the distance with a different species was 1-2 metres. 
On a mango tree in the same temple premises, 12 nests of Great 
Egret, 6 of Intermediate Egret, 22 of Little Cormorant and 6 of 
Little Egret were also observed. Here also. Great Egret took 
the topmost position and at lower levels Intermediate Egret, 
Little Cormorant and Little Egret nests were interspersed. 

Nest material 

In the study sites, the birds used nest material from 35 
different plant species (n=12), and the average number of 
pieces used for building a nest was 89 (range 61-101). The 
mean maximum twig size used was 36.64 cm and the mean 
minimum 19.18 cm (Table 3). 
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Clutch size 

The eggs are generally pale sea green. Clutch size of 
3 and 4 was most common. Clutches containing 6 eggs were 
occasionally observed (Fig. 1). 

Incubation 

The first egg was laid 5-6 days after starting the nest 
building. Incubation started with the laying of the first egg. 
After laying the egg the nest was never left unattended except 
on severe disturbance. The incubation periods, recorded for 
60 eggs, ranged from 19-24 days (mean 21.8 ±1.5 days). Both 
the parents incubate the eggs and usually there were four 
switches in duty at an interval of 2.5 to 3 hours during the 
day. During incubation, the bird changes its sitting position 
every 30-45 minutes. While incubating, the bird kept its 
feathers pressed to conserve its body heat for the eggs or raised 
then to facilitate passage of air to dissipate the heat, according 
to the need. They rested their head on the rim of the nest 
while incubating. 


Egg mortality 

The eggs that failed to hatch were those that survived 
the incubation period, but did not hatch because of either being 
unfertilized or due to the death of embryo before completing 
development or other such causes. Egg mortality is defined 
here as the number of eggs lost and the number that did not 
hatch as percentage of the total number laid. An important 
reason for the loss of eggs was due to their falling from the 
nest during heavy wind and rainstorms. The remaining 
22 eggs were lost for reasons such as predation by crows, 
falling from nests and nest desertion. Disturbance from human 
approach to the nest tree also made the incubating bird take 
off in a hurry, leading to the fall of eggs. On some such 
occasions, crows were seen raiding the nest and preying upon 
the eggs during their absence. 


Table 3: Characteristics of nest material of Little Egret 


Nest No. 

Total 

no. of twigs 

Maximum 
size (Mean) 

Minimum 
size (Mean) 

Nest-1 

61 

29.6 

18.5 

Nest-2 

88 

36.7 

25.7 

Nest-3 

91 

35.1 

17.5 

Nest-4 

81 

37.4 

15.3 

Nest-5 

93 

36.1 

19.3 

Nest-6 

98 

33.6 

12.8 

Nest-7 

100 

37.5 

15.4 

Nest-8 

77 

40.3 

17.0 

Nest-9 

93 

37.8 

13.4 

Nest-10 

94 

36.0 

12.5 

Nest-11 

101 

39.7 

32.6 

Nest-12 

95 

39.4 

30.2 

Mean 

89.33 

36.64 

19.18 



clutch size 


Fig 1: Clutch size and their frequency in Little Egret 
Hatching success 

Of the 84 eggs under observation, 62 hatched. The 
hatching success, the number of eggs hatched per total number 
of eggs laid, was 74% (Table 4). Asynchronous hatching is 
seen in Little Egret. The newly hatched chicks were naked, 
weak, and with bulging abdomen. Empty eggshell was 
removed from the nest by the attending parent immediately 
after hatching. 

Young and Parental care 

The nestlings (up to 14 days) had pin contours with 
down feathers on their neck region, dorsal tract, ventral tract, 
femoral tract and rectrices. The beak, tarsus, and toes were 
slaty. In the fledging stage (15-30 days), the first seven 
primaries were well-developed, whereas primaries 8-10 were 
still growing. The secondaries were full-grown in fledglings. 
In sub-adults (3-4 months), the beak and tarsus were greyish 
black and had bluish green lore. The feet of the bird were 
yellow up to the distal end of tarsus. 

The chicks are always guarded by one of the parents 
18-20 days. After that the parents perched at some distance 
and guarded the chicks for another four to five days. 
Thereafter, the chicks were left unattended and the parents 
come back to the nest only to feed them and for roosting. 
A guarding heron did not allow any bird, of the same or 
different species, to come or perch close to the nest and would 


Table 4: Clutch size and Hatching in Little Egret 


Little Egret 

Mean 

Std Deviation 

Clutch size 

4.42 

0.84 

Eggs hatched 

3.26 

0.93 

Chicks lost 

0.95 

0.71 

Eggs lost 

1.16 

0.69 

Successful fledging 

2.32 

0.75 

Hatching success 

0.74 

0.16 
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chase them away antagonistically. Chicks fallen from the nest 
were left to their fate by the parents. 

For the first few days, the adults regurgitated the food 
on the nest floor. The parents also assisted the chicks in feeding 
if the food item was unwieldy for the chick. As the chicks 
grew older, they begged for food, grabbing the beak of the 
parents forcibly at its base and pulling it down making the 
parent regurgitate. During this process, the food items direcdy 
entered the beak of the chick. Boluses of regurgitated food 
were also seen falling out of the mouth of the parent bird. 
The boluses, 13 samples, showed that the food of chicks 
consisted of fish (91.3% by number), amphibians (1.4%), 
crustaceans (1.4%), insects (4.10%), and miscellaneous items 
(1.9%). The most important prey species was Macropodus 
cupanus (126 by number) accounting for 34.4% of total by 
number. Another important prey item was Puntius amphibius 
(74 in number) accounting for 20.2% of total. 

The older chicks got food quicker than the younger 
ones. Even as the chicks started fledging, the parents continued 
to come to the nest site to feed the fledglings. The parents 
were at times seen avoiding the older chicks, aged 24 days or 
more. This probably would increase the survival chance of 
the chicks that had still not left the nest. Also, it may induce 
the chicks to leave the nest and fly around independently, 
and ultimately leave the colony. Some of the chicks, i.e., 
fledglings which could fly freely but had still not left the 
colony, were observed sitting on adjacent trees in the nesting 
area, and feeding on insects. 

DISCUSSION 

The starting of the breeding season with the onset of 
Southwest monsoon may be helpful to ensure sufficient food 
for the nestlings during their growth and development. The 
amount of food fed daily was 385 gm for chicks aged 
10-20 days (Hafner et al. 1993). Fishes and other food items 
become available in the wetland habitats of the study area, 
during the monsoon. During the Southwest monsoon in 
Kerala, rivers and other aquatic habitats get flooded. The 
floodwaters bring in various aquatic organisms to the different 
wetlands. Moreover, the breeding of dragonflies and 
amphibians also coincides with the onset of the monsoon. 
During heavy rains, egrets in breeding plumage are usually 
seen in paddy fields and jheels where the water depth is 
suitable for wading. 

Nest site selection depends on obtaining sufficient food 
to the nestlings and the security of young and breeding birds. 


This may be the reason why they select proximity to aquatic 
habitats, especially rivers, to nest. For example, the egrets 
breeding at Panamaram, were nesting at an elevated area 
surrounded by water on all sides, of the river Kabani. Such 
location probably offers maximum protection to the young. 
Nesting of Little Egret at Shoranur railway station premises 
may also indicate that the location gives high protection from 
direct human disturbance, and possibly also from predators 
or other natural threats. 

Regarding the nesting trees, these birds prefer trees that 
possess a lot of forked branches. In Tamarindus trees, the 
twigs are strong and branched. So the nests can be built even 
on small and slender branches located near the periphery of 
the canopy. Nest building on quaternary or the next lower 
branches may ensure security from large predators and human 
interference. Both sexes were found taking part in nest 
building; the male collected the material while female built 
the nest. Such division of labour has been reported in Western 
Reef-Egret Egretta gularis and Eastern Cattle-Egret Bubulcus 
coromandus (Blaker 1969). The roosting sites of Little Egrets 
are distinct from nesting sites. In Western Reef-Egrets, the 
roosting tree was also used sometimes for nesting if the tree 
provide safety and sufficient food is available during the 
nesting season (Parasharya and Naik 1988). 

In the present study, the Little Egret was found breeding 
only during the Southwest monsoon while Prasanth et al. 
(1994) reported breeding in other seasons. They also reported 
that the nests of Little Egret breeding in Southwest monsoon 
had lesser length and depth than those in other seasons. 

Parental care and active defence of the nest is very clear 
in this species. While defending the nest, eggs and nestlings, 
the birds make waku-waku calls and aggressive postures, 
warning the predator. The bird normally would not attack the 
predator until it comes directly to the nest or shows some clear 
sign of attack. House crows generally prey upon eggs and 
sometimes on small chicks, exploiting situations such as when 
the parents on guard move away due to a sudden disturbance. 
However, predation is not a serious cause for chick mortality 
(Hafner 1978; Hafner et al. 1993). Older chicks are sometimes 
stabbed to death by the parents from an adjacent nest (Hafner 
etal. 1993). This was also reported in Grey Heron Ardea cinerea 
(Owen 1960) and Eastern Cattle-Egret (Blaker 1969). However, 
such incidents were not observed in this study, perhaps due to 
constant guarding by the parents. But, when a fledged chick 
hopped around the nesting branch, the parent would have 
already started leaving the chicks to fend for themselves, 
making them prone to attack by a neighbour. 
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